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RELIGION AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


CHAPTER I 


THE FAILURE OF THE CHURCH 


The French Revolution, or the first and great- 
est of the three revolutions which have made 
France forever a secular republic, deserves 
more than any other event to rank as the birth 
of the modern spirit. 


The crowning discovery of our age—a dis- 
covery far greater than our realization of the 
vastness of the universe or our contro! of steam 
and electricity—is that in Swinburne’s proud 
words, “man is the master of things.” It was 
in Fyance, toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, that a nation made this discovery. In- 
dividual thinkers, even schools of thinkers, had 
known it; but the belief must pass into the 
blood of an entire nation, as it will one day 
pags into the blood of the entire race, before it 
begins to remake the world. The French na- 
tion in the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury proclaimed in a voice that reached the 
stars that man is the master of things. Men 
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were intoxicated with the discovery. They 
wrought swith massive energy and defiant 
laughter. They made grave blunders, and the 
reactionary forces seemed at last to strangle 
the cry of the nation. But the modern spirit 
was born; and it will never die until the sun’s 
fires sink to a red heat. 


A strange appreciation, you may say, if your 
knowledge of the French Revolution is con- 
fined to adventurous film-stories of the “Scarlet 
Pimpernel” type. Our teachers, nay even our 
university professors, do not give history in 
that fashion. Is not the French Revolution 
actually regarded by the preacher as his most 
convincing proof of the dangers of irreligion? 
Does the word suggest to the majority of peo- 
ple anything more than a shower of bloody 
heads falling into the basket beneath the gulil- 
lotine, an outflame of livid hatred, an insane 
throning of prostitutes on altars as goddesses 
of reason, an hour of delirium at the best, an 
orgy of brutality at the worst? 


I have before me an article by one of those 
professors of science who feel that because 
they have spent a life-time studying carbon 
or conifers or codfish, they are oracles on the 
subject of religion and human needs. This 
man, writing in one of the leading scientific 
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periodicals of the world, pleads with his brother- 
scientists to adopt the new fashion of patron- 
izing religion. It is, he says, the one force 
in society which insures stability, a respectable 
control of passion, a same progressiveness. And 
his chief proof is that irreligion led to the 
French Revolution. Few congregations in 
America have not heard that appeal at one 
time or other. 


It is a pretty sample of the kind of bunk 
which professors talk when they desert the 
one subject which they know. This man had 
obviously never devoted half a day to the study 
of the French Revolution, or even to a study 
of the genuine principles of sane progressive- 
ness. He had the blurred mental picture of 
the Revolution which a girl of twelve has after 
seeing a film about it. But he had a magnifi- 
cent command of bats or beetles or buttercups, 
or something equally trivial, and a correspond: 
ing scorn for men who waste their lives in ac- 
quiring the general culture, the general knowl- 
edge of what really matters in science, philos- 
ophy, and history, which alone equips a man 
for understanding religion in every aspect. 

Let me first state something about the 
French Revolution which explains why most 
people shudder when the word is mentioned, 
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yet I hail it as one of the greatest events in 
history; how preachers and professors can con- 
fidently speak of it as the historical refutation 
of irreligion, yet I am going to boast of what- 
ever share irreligion had in inspiring it. 


When was this wonderful Revolution? A 
very simple question, yet not one of these new 
scientific mystics, not one of the eloquent pul- 
pit orators and religious writers, could answer 
it. Historians are not agreed when it began 
or when it ended. Generally it is dated from 
1789 to 1799, from the fall of the Bastille to the 
appointment of Napoleon as First Consul. In 
other words, it was a period, not an event. It 
was a decade of events of the most bewilder- 
ingly varied character. The orgy of hatred and 
bloodshed which to most people means the 
French Revolution is mainly confined to two 
years out of the ten, the years 1792 and 1793, 
and we will consider it later. The story of 
the throning of prostitutes on altars is a gross 
misrepresentation of another and shorter phase 
of the Revolution which we will study. 


The period which we call the Revolution, in 
fact, includes so many entirely different phases 
and stages that you cannot truthfully apply 
any general description to it. It would, surely, 
be more reasonable to confine the name Revyo- 
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lution to the actual destruction of the old 
Church and State and the drafting of a new 
constitution. All that was done before the 
guillotine was invented. It was done by a 
grave and earnest body of men with the highest 
ideals. That is what I mean when I appraise 
the French Revolution as the real awakening 
of man from his medieval somnolence, the 
birth of the modern spirit. One can be proud 
of the share of irreligion in inspiring that 
work; and its share. . . . In a word, this 
splendid work was almost entirely done by 
Rationalists, and was afterwards undone by 
Christians. . 


And if scientific men who propose to tell us 
the very truth about religion and the Revolu- 
tion say that, in abolishing the old Church and 
State, these sober Rationalists deprived the peo- 
ple of the restraining influence of religion, and 
were thus responsible for what followed, they 
are still talking bunk. 


The “people” were from the start inclined to 
butcher the priests and the aristocracy. They 
were kept in check by the Rationalist states- 
men who wrought the real and entirely bene- 
ficent Revolution; but those statesmen, by a 
high-minded blunder, a piece of idealism in- 
spired by their “irreligious” doctrines, volun- 
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tarily retired from power when their work 
was accomplished. What was removed from 
the passions of the uneducated mass was, not 
the restraining influence of religion, but the 
restraining influence of strong and sober states- 
men who were almost all Rationalists. And we 
shall see that even the statesmen who were left 
in power never approved of the supposed god- 
desses of reason and the assaults on the con- 
stitutional Church. These facts are now beyond 
controversy in history, and a professor who 
wants to join the preachers in lifting the bogy 
of the French Revolution ought to quit his bugs 
for at least half a day and learn something 
about it. 


Here, as in other Little Blue Books, we are 
going to study the Revolution with some sense 
of proportion. We shall examine with scientific 
patience and accuracy the relation of religion 
or irreligion to each important phase of the 
Revolution. It is the psychology of an imper- 
fectly educated school-girl to argue that people 
cut each other’s throats in France because there 
had for half a century been a growth of skep- 
ticism in France. We have to seek carefully 
who was responsible for the brutal condition 
of the mass of the people and for the appalling 
wrongs for which, in their imperfect moral 
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condition, they at once sought a bloody revenge. 
We have to ascertain precisely, not in the con- 
fused way of pulpit orators, what lessons the 
great French Rationalists gave their nation, to 
what class of the people they gave those les- 
sons, and in what part of the Revolution we 
can trace their influence. We have to learn 
who and how many were involved in the san- 
guinary massacres, what was the attitude of 
the Rationalist leaders, and what the religion 
or irreligion of the mob. We have to ask what 
Teal events have been travestied in the popular 
stories about the goddess of reason. 


We have above all to try to understand this 
very singular fact—according to the preachers 
and the professors who support them—that a 
handful of Rationalists could in the course of 
two years completely destroy in the mind of a 
nation a religion which it is supposed to have 
trdasured above everything: destroy it so com- 
pletely that the people will cut the throats of 
their priests, dance the carmagnole in the 
sacred vestments, drink vin ordinaire out of 
the chalices which had contained the blood of 
Christ, and put prostitutes in the place of the 

. Virgin Mary on the altar. Our professor had 
better clean his speetacles and try again if he 
believes that Rationalists wrought this miracle. 


, 
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Such is the program of this little book. I 
am trying, as usual, to meet the serious and 
vital questions that a thoughtful reader would 
put to me. But before I approach the first 
point—the responsibility for the condition of 
the people and for the intolerable wrongs which 
maddened them—let me recall a fact which 
makes all the religious talk about the French 
Revolution look extremely silly. 


Nearly the whole indictment of the French 
Rationalists is founded upon the guillotining 
of a few thousand aristocrats and priests and 
the ferocious joy of the people at the massacres. 
Horrible enough in all conscience. I know well 
the guilt of those men and women. They had 
crucified the people that they might live in 
luxury. But murder is murder, and the story 
is ghastly. ... Yes, and ten times as ghastly 
is the story of the St. Bartholomew Massacre 
in the same city only two hundred years earlier. 
In one night ten times as many people were 
murdered, without the least guilt on their part, 
with the same accompaniment of ferocious 
popular joy; and religion directly inspired the 
massacre. The whole hierarchy of France re- 
Joiced at it, and the Pope sang a Te Deum— 
the supreme symptom of holy joy—when he 
was informed of it. 
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There you have the first gross and culpable 
confusion of ideas in men who talk about reli- 
gion and the French Revolution. The Septem- 
ber Massacres were nothing new in Europe. 
You do not have to look for a new inspiration 
—skepticism—for a kind of crime that had 
stained Christian civilization several times a 
century for more than a thousand years. The 
massacre of the Huguenots, of the Albigen- 
sians, of the Waldensians, of the Hussites, and 
so on, does not in the least disturb the equa- 
nimity of our religious professor. He does not 
come out and implore us to destroy the influ- 
ence—religion—which notoriously made beasts 
of men in all those cases. He picks one far 
smaller massacre, one in which the victims had 
at least profoundly injured the murderers, one 
in which neither religion nor irreligion is pri- 
marily concerned, and wants to build a whole 
philosophy of life on it. 


One requires very little reflection and no 
research to answer the first material question 
about the Revolution and religion. The Church 
was overwhelmingly responsible both for the 
character of the people and for the evils which 
stung them to avenge themselves. No one can 
question that. Those men and women whom 
you see jeering and mocking at their victims, 
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as those victims roll in the tumbril to the 
scaffold, were nothing new in France. They 
had been like that for a thousand years. The 
Church had been too busy with heretics, or 
with its rites and ceremonies, to care about 
their character. In other Little Blue Books 
(especially The Dark Ages, Little Blue Book 
No. 1130) I amply show that, and I need not 
further enlarge. The “restraining influence” 
of religion is a myth of the rhetoricians. In 
any modern city, where the great majority now 
never come under the influence of religion, 
you have immeasurably more restraint and 
finer character than any class had in the Mid- 
dle Ages; and in that-respect—character—the 
Middle Ages lasted until the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Religion had utterly failed to civilize; 
and it had “made matters still worse by itself 
setting the example of torture and bloodshed. 
Millions of men, as I have shown, had been 
brutally massacred or slowly tortured to death 
in the name of the religion which we are now 
invited to support as the great restrainer of 
passion! 


Whether those men and women who handled 
bloody pikes and sang ribald songs round the 
guillotine were Christians or not we do not 
know. Distinguished historians have held that 
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the majority of the people of Paris remained 
Catholic throughout the Revolution. We do 
not know, but I return to the question later. 
Whether the man who cut off part of the body 
of the beautiful Mme. de Lamballe, and carried _ 
it about Paris on a blood-dripping pike, was a 
Catholic or no, we do not know. If any man 
says that a Catholic could not do such things 
in the eighteenth century he is ludicruously 
ignorant of the character of the people. If King 
Louis the Refined could do similar or more 
vulgar acts, the butchers an. porters of Paris 
cannot have been very delicate. 


And these millions of uneducated people, 
brutalized by long familiarity with judicial tor- 
ture and religious hatred and murder, now 
realized that those who had exploited them 
were at their mercy. These jords and ladies 
had treated peasants, artisans, and servants like 
cattle. From the king and the archbishop 
downward the secular and religious aristocrats 
had drained the blood of the people. The gor- 
geous reign of Louis XIV had left the country 
in an atrocious economic condition, and it had 
never recovered. But the secular and religious 
aristocrats had extorted the price of their lux- 
_ury just the same. The great palace at Ver- 
sailles had not the least idea of economizing, 
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nor had the nobles the slightest inclination to 
share the burden. It fell entirely upon the 
poor and the middle class. Taxation was atro- 
cious. The enormous majority of the working 
men maintained themselves and their families 
on little more than one dollar a week, and 
their misery and privations had to be endured 
so that the lords of Church and State might 
lead lives of idle luxury and vice. 


Carlyle’s French Revolution is still a book to 
read. Research has taught us many things 
that were not known in Carlyle’s day, but the 
corrections are not of importance as regards 
the human value of the story. Read the con- 
dition of the people, when a free Parliament 
or Congress was at last forced upon the king, 

j and the nation was invited to send up accounts 
of its grievances. The social injustice of the 
ruling class in Church and State was, and had 
been for centuries, positively criminal. It was 
for this crime that the more brutal elements 
of the nation inflicted a savage vengeance; and 
the guilt of the Church is as conspicuous in 
regard to the crime as in regard to the char- 
acter of the people. 


There were two hundred thousand priests, ' 
monks, and nuns in France at the outbreak of 
the Revolution, and they were blind to the 
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injustice of the social order. The ordinary 
priests were, as a rule, sons of the people, and 
they sympathized with the people. But they 
had no influence, and they would be suspended 
or degraded at once if they muttered a word 
of discontent before the Rationalists of Paris 
won freedom for them. After that many of 
them floated with the revolutionary tide. Most 
of them were extremely ignorant men, earning 
only a hundred to two hundred dollars a year, 
and quite negligible from our present point of 
view. 


The higher clergy, who spoke in the name of 
the Church, were themselves aristocrats and 
often no more religious than the ordinary 
nobles. In my Taileyrand I have described 
their condition before the Revolution. Numbers 
of them kept mistresses and boxes at the opera. ° 
They let the best paid clerical offices pass 
yearly into the hands of men who had no quali- 
fication Whatever except that they needed the 
money to sustain the comfort and sparkle: of 
their lives in Paris. The city was full of skep- 
tical and free-living abbés. But even the really 
religious bishops and archbishops never 
dreamed of denouncing the gross injustice of 
the social order. The Church throve on it just 
as the monarchy did. In the Cambridge Modern 
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History we are told that the income of the 
Church was estimated at about $40,000,000 a 
year: a colossal sum in the then state of France, 
especially when we remember that the enor- 
mous majority of the priests had only about 
two or three dollars a week. The Church, in 
fact, owned a fifth of the soil of France, and 
the clergy paid no taxes, 


You will search in vain for a single syllable 
of clerical protest against the social injustice, 
or a single clerical plea for the education and 
improvement of the people, before the French 
Revolution. I might almost end with that 
statement. The moralists who had had su- 
preme power in France for a thousand years, 
yet permitted the wealthy so grossly to exploit 
and oppress them, are responsible for the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution. The idea that 
a few middle-class skeptics suddenly, within a 
year or two, swept aside this enormously pow- 
erful Church, dislodged religious belief from 
the mind of the nation, and lowered the gen- 
eral character, is one that only the most su- 
perficial of writers could entertain. The 
Church was responsible, not merely by its 
silence about the injustice, but by its full ap- 
proval of the conduct of kings and nobles and 
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its own example as a great landlord, for the 
worst features of the French Revolution. We 
have now to see that it had not the Teast re 
sponsibility for its good features. 
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CHAPTER 


RATIONALISM AND THE REVOLUTION 


There are, we now see, two particularly gross 
crudities in the common religious twaddle, even 
when professors repeat it, about the French 
Revolution. The first is that it ignores the 
appalling failure of religion to mold the char- 
acter of the people before 1790 and to denounce 
those abominable feudal burdens which were 
the direct inspiration of the massacres of 
priests and nobles. The second crudity is to 
say that because skepticism had been growing 
in France for a hundred years and then mas- 
sacres occurred, these outrages were the result 
of the skepticism. By that line of “reasoning” 
—it is really the precise opposite of reasoning 
—you could connect any event of our time with 
the growth either of skepticism, Methodism, 
temperance, bobbed hair, or vegetarianism, just 
as you felt inclined. And these profound re- 
ligious thinkers call ws superficial! 


Well, to follow the “superficial” way which 
I have chosen in these condensed studies of so 
many aspects of the religious question, let us 
inquire who these philosophers or skeptics of - 
the eighteenth century were, what they taught, 
how far their influence went in a nation which 
was still illiterate to the extent of about ninety 
percent, and what actual share in the birth of 
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the Revolution historians agree in ascribing to 
them, 


All agree, to begin with, that the philoso- 
phers of France in a general way caused the 
Revolution. Carlyle picturesquely says that the 
authors of the Revolution all had ‘the gospel 
of Jean Jacques in their pockets’; not the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, you note. At the other 
extreme, in scholarship and convictions, is the 
profoundly Christian British writer on social 
questions, Mr. Joseph Clayton. He is no his- 
torian, but he uses the quite common historical 
language when he says (Leaders of the People, 
p. 310): “The ideas of the French Encyclo- 
paedists, the writings of Rousseau, and the re- 
volt of the American colonists, had aroused a 
belief in social equality and the natural rights 
of man.” Even this resolute Christian, you see, 
does not mention the Sermon on the Mount in 
connection with the best elements of the Rev- 
olution. The chief authority today is the Cam- 
bridge Modern History. I have often to quar- 
rel with this scholarly work (projected by a 
Roman Catholic, Lord Acton) on account of 
its masses of really irrelevant stuff and its 
failure to single out the vital human truth, but 
the first chapter of the volume on the French 
Revolution is a very good study of the rela- 
tion of the Revolution to the skeptics who pre- 
ceded it in France. 


If the professor of science whom I have 
quoted above had looked at this standard au- 
thority, he would have learned that the chief 
characteristic of the Revolution was “the re- 
ligious fervor with which negative principles 
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were embraced,” and that “the great work done 
by ‘the philosophers was the part they took in 
exciting this fervor.” But this negative or 
destructive fervor was against the institutions 
and injustices, not men, and the writer soberly 
concludes: 


Even if we believe that the philosophers did not 
cause the Revolution, nor originate the ideas which 
determined the form it was to take, we must allow 
that they precipitated it by giving a definite shape 
to vague aspirations by clearing away the obstacles 
which restrained the rapidly rising flood of dis- 
content, by depriving those whose interests and 
positions made them the defenders of the old order 
of all faith in the righteousness of their cause, and 
by inspiring the assailants with hope and enthu- 
siasm (p. 35). 

Here’you see the real “restraining influence 
of religion,” as I have already described it. 
The mass of the people had always, except in 
the most stupid and brutal parts of the Middle 
Ages, been sullen and resentful of their condi- 
tion. There had been peasant uprisings over 
and over again, in Germany, England and 
France, long before the Revolution. But re- 
ligion had generally restrained them by insist- 
ing that God made the actual social order and 
demanded submission to it. Even Luther urged 
the nobles of Germany to shoot down the rebel- 
lious peasants “like mad dogs,” and flatly denied 
that the Sermon on the Mount encouraged 
them, The philosophers, however, taught that 
this despotic authority of Church and State 
was a usurped tyranny, and it is in this sense 
only that they removed any restraining influ- 
ence. It was the brutal influence of force pro- 
tecting gross injustice that they destroyed. 
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We speak of these Rationalist writers who 
preceded the French Revolution as “the phil- 
osophers,” but in France at least they detested 
what we call philosophy, or metaphysics. They 
were men who reflected very freely and 
thoughtfully, not on abstract ideas, but on the 
real nature and life of man: which is. the 
noblest form of philosophy. Voltaire and Rous- 
seau are the best known of them, but you do 
not understand these men unless you glance 
at an earlier stage. 


In the year 1679, fifteen years before Vol- 
taire was born, the Duchess of Orleans said: 
“Every young man [in Paris] is, or poses as, 
an Atheist.” It is the usual exaggeration of 
a peevish pietist, but there was even then a 
great deal of skepticism in Paris. Moliére, the 
famous comedian, was an advanced Rationalist, 
and crowds enjoyed his plays, which, like 
Tartuffe,* ridiculed the religious bigots. What 
we have seen in earlier volumes explains this. 
If there was plenty of skepticism in Italy in 
Dante’s time (end of the thirteenth century), 
and especially during the Renaissance. it is not 
surprising that it reached England and France 
in the seventeenth century. Shakespeare was 
almost certainly a Rationalist, and one of the 
queens of England lived and died a Deist, like 
most of the educated nobles of her court, as 
we saw. 


The essayist Montaigne shows the influence 
of this spreading Rationalism, but in a very 
veiled and discreet form. The Church was still 
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too powerful to defy. Bayle’s Dictionary 
(which really means Encyclopedia) shows it 
more clearly, though still discreetly. It is one 
of the most amusing pieces of mordant criti- 
cism of religion which pretends not to be a 
criticism at all. St. Evremond (1613-1703) and 
other writers were a little plainer. The old 
Greek Rationalism, revived in the Renaissance, 
was a model to them. They clearly despised 
Christianity and they looked to the Stoics or 
the Epicureans for moral principles. 


But it was amongst the English, “the nation of 
shop-keepers,” as the French amusingly called 
them, that this new Rationalism really took 
the severe form of philosophy, and at last in- 
spired social, political, and educatianal ideas 
which began the preparation for the French 
Revolution. Hobbes at least opened the new 
vein of independent thinking, and John Locke 
greatly enlarged it and came to some very im- 
portant conclusions. Reason, he said, was 
man’s only source of truth; in the light of 
reason we saw that the Church was the human 
development of a great error and the State a 
human creation, and that the inherent rights 
of man had been obscured by the usurpations 
of these two institutions. 


During the Puritan Commonwealth in Eng- 
land many nobles had lived in Paris, and in the 
succeeding reign of Charles II there was much 
intercourse between the two nations. Locke’s 
Essay was translated into French in 1700, and 
English and French Deists learned a good deal 
from each other. The English had had the 
courage to cut off a king’s head: an act which 
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in those days contained a very profound phi- 
losophy. Great progress in free thinking was 
made on both sides of the Channel. A bDril- 
liant school of Deistic writers arose in London, 
while Montesquieu spread Rationalism in his 
Persian Letters (1721) and Spirit of the Laws 
(1748) in France. 


Voltaire was born in 1694, and in 1734 he 
was living in England. While he was young 
and powerless he had found Paris not a very 
safe place in which to shoot epigrams at bigots. 
It was chiefly from Bayle’s caustic Dictionary 
and from the philosophy of Locke that Voltaire 
derived his ideas. 


But we are not much concerned here with 
Voltaire. No man that ever lived had such a 
mighty influence in attacking religion as that 
witty and brilliant writer, and in that sense,. 
by weakening the grip of the Church on the 
middle class, he had a great share in preparing 
the Revolution. He was, however, no demo 
crat. It has been said that Luther would 
rather have cut off his right hand than nail 
his defiance of the Pope on the church-door at 
Wittenberg if he had foreseen “the pale nega- 
tions of Boston Unitarianism.” One is inclined 
to say the same of Voltaire if he had foreseen 
the Revolution. But I am not sure. He was 
an enthusiast for truth and justice, and he 
strongly urged the (for those days) democratic 
forms of English life upon the French. In his 
Republican Ideas he defines government as “the 
execution by one or more of the General Will, 
in accordance with laws which have been voted 
by all.” The realization of that truth gave men 
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the right and the courage to start the Revo- 
lution. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, Voltaire’s great con- 
temporary, stood far less for criticism of re- 
ligion and far more for the new political phi- 
losophy. Like Voltaire, he believed in God and 
disbelieved in Christianity, though he professed 
a sentimental admiration for Christ and his 
moral teaching. Like many modern writers, 
he had a quite unhistorical idea of Christ and 
his principles. Jesus was above all things an 
individualist-moralist, because his sole aim was 
to warn individuals to clean their little souls 
for the approaching general judgment. He 
thought unchastity the supreme vice and cared 
not the toss of a coin for social justice. Jean 
Jacques, on the other hand, thought unchastity 
very pleasant and desirable, and his social 
gospel is not in the least based upon Christ, 
but upon the Stoics and John Locke. In any 
case, his great work, The Social Contract, 
spread the idea that man was the master, not 
the slave, of the State. That is the germ of 
revolution in a despotic monarchy. 


Both Voltaire and Rousseau came to the close 
of their active periods long before the Revo- 
lution, and it was a new generation of Ration- 
alists who linked them with the great upheaval. 
These men are generally called the Encyclo- 
pedists because they took up the idea of Bayle’s 
Dictionary—and of Chamber’s Encyclopedia— 
and wrote the first Encyclopedia in the French 
language. 

It was saturated with Rationalism of the 
most advanced type. It took the French think- 
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ers only a single generation to see that the 
natural religion of Voltaire and Rousseau was 
Just as false as the supernatural religion which 
they rejected. It seems clear to me that Vol- 
taire himself was not always quile sure that 
there was an all-powerful and beneficent spirit 
presiding over a world so full of hypocrisy, 
stupidity, pain, and injustice. Diderot, Hol- 
bach, Helvetius, Condoreet, and the new gen- 
eration of Rationalists just before the Reyolu- 
tion were quite sure that there was not. Some 
of them called themselves Atheists, but Diderot 
and the greater scholars were what we should 
now call Agnostics. You could not, they said, 
prove either that there was or was not a God; 
but they had no doubt at all that there was 
not. 


In estimating the effect of this half century 
of skepticism on the Revolution we must note 
two things. First, nearly every prominent man 
in the early part of the Revolution was a Ra- 
tionalist. A few, like Lafayette, were Deists; 
and it is an historical fact that they did least. 
Very few indeed were Christians, and they also 
were not very influential. The great majority 
of the really effective men—Sieyés (an apos- 
tate priest), Talleyrand (an apostate bishop), 
Mirabeau, Condorcet, Desmoulins, Danton, etc. 
—were Agnostics or Atheists. Of the great fig- 
ures of the middle stage Danton was an Atheist 
and Robespierre a Deist; and the crowd of 
lesser figures, but fanatical fighters, were all 
outspoken Atheists. 


Secondly, the French Revolution was almost 
entirely effected by members of the educated 
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middle class with a few nobles (Mirabeau, 
Talleyrand, ete.). This was a natural result of 
the circumstances of the time. Working men 
and peasants could do nothing until their mid- 
dle-class spokesmen shattered the old tyranny 
and educated them. But it reminds us that the 
influence of the French Rationalists was gen- 
erally confined to the educated middle class and 
the liberal nobles. Naturally Voltaire’s jokes 
trickled down from the educated class to the 
uneducated, and were repeated from mouth to 
mouth, but the severe Rationalism of the En- 
cyclopedists was not popular. It made very 
solid reading, and they were very solid men 
who read it. Probably very few of the pulpit 
orators who talk drivel about skepticism and 
the Revolution know that ninety percent of 
the French could not read, and a very large 
proportion of the ten percent who could read 
would not read Condorcet and Diderot. 


On the purely political or social side pos- 
sibly Count Mirabeau was the most influential 
of the writers. He, though a noble of high 
rank, suffered several years in the dungeons 
of Vincennes for his fiery attacks on the cor- 
rupt existing order, and he was one of the 
most influential leaders of the early Revolu- 
tion. He was drastically anti-clerical, and a 
remark which he made when he was dying 
(given in Carlyle, II, 120) seems to show that 
he was rather an Agnostic than a Deist. Point- 
ing to the sun, he said: “If that isn’t God, it is 
at least his cousin.” A man of great refine- 
ment, culture, and humanity, Mirabeau is quite 


clearly a Rationalist of the type I have de-~ 
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scribed: a man with mighty influence on the 
best features of the Revolution, and a man who 
would shudder at those darker features which 
he did not live to see. 

Most influential of all through his writings 
was the learned and noble-minded Denis 
Diderot. To connect the influence of such a 
man with bloodshed and barbarity is merely 
silly. Indeed, we may say at once of the whole 
Deistic movement, and the Atheist or Agnostic 
movement which grew out of it, that they in- 
sisted om character far more than did the 
Churches. The only sense in which any man 
can conceive their work as leading to a degen- 
eration of character is on the bald assumption 
that a removal of religious beliefs is neces- 
sarily a removal of moral restraints. The en- 
tire character of our age refutes that assump- 
tion, as I have repeatedly shown. There is 
now in the civilized world more character and 
less religion than there ever was before. 

The effect, indeed, of their ideas is best seen 
in the men themselves. The religious writer 
who wants to appeal to our generation with a 
claim of the social value of his creed should 
first explain to us, as no religious writer has 
ever done, how it was that no social idealism 
existed in Christendom until this tide of skep- 
ticism rose in France in the eighteenth cen- 
tury: how it was that all the men who pro- 
fessed, and suffered for, this new social idealism 
were Rationalists, and scarcely a single Chris- 
tian would support them; how it was that the 
proper exponents of the Christian ethic at the 
time, the bishops, were leagued to a man with 
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the corrupt ruling order against the reformers. 
Here, as in so many instances that we have 
seen, the Christian apologetic is a sheer imper- 
tinence. , Any history of the time will tell you 
that it was men like Mirabeau and Diderot who 
suffercd imprisonment for the new ideas of so- 
cial justice, yet came out of their dungeons 
more fiery and daring apostles than ever. The 
“restraints” of religion had been removed from 
their minds, and the effect was that they be- 
gan with the fervor of apostles to attack the 
» brutal social injustices which the clergy pro- 
tected, and to preach what was to the world a 
new gospel—the gospel of liberty, equality, en- 
lightenment and brotherliness. 

I agree with the Cambridge Modern History 
that these were not new ideas; but the writer 
in that work himself confesses that you have to 
go back to the pagan world, to the Stoics and 
Epicureans, for the source from which the 
eighteenth-century Rationalists derived them. 
Through the Renaissance and the Revolution 
Greece was again civilizing the world; and 
Christianity did its d»mnedest to prevent the 
work. Before the close of this little book you 
will realize that that is, literally, history. 
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CHAPTER Til 
THE SEPTEMBER MASSACRES 


At this point the moral influence of the 
great new American civilization enters history 
for the first time. Readers ot my books in their 
proper order will have felt no impatience that 
80 much of my program has already been real- 
ized, yet there has been no mention of America. 
I devote thirty books to the general conceptions 
of religion and to the correct historical pre- 
sentment of its action, for good and evil, in the 
life of man. Twenty other books cover the 
modern phase of religious evolution in all its 
aspects, and, while most of these apply equally 
to America and Europe, a number are specially 
devoted to questions of particular interest to 
Americans. 


In fact, I devote three to, in effect, a history 
of Rationalism and its influence in America. 
The first of these, Seven Infidel U. 8. Presi- 
dents (Little Blue Book No. 1203), shows, in 
its early chapters, that the men whose idealism 
inspired the revolt against the corrupt British 
monarchy of the eighteenth century, and is in- 
corporated in the Constitution of the United 
States, were so very largely Rationalists that 
‘the new republic, the mode! to which Europe 
would now look, may be said to have been 
cradled in skepticism. I here anticipate my 
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conclusion, which will be amply proved, be- 
cause, as Clayton says in the passage I have 
quoted from him, the third great influence in 
inspiring the French Republic was the estab- 
lishment of the United States. 


Clayton is a Socialist, an admirer of the 
French Revolution, as well as a Christian, and 
his social interest has inspired him with a can- 
dor which his religious interest would not have 
given him. Not one of the religious libelers of 
the Revolution refers to this influence of the 
United States, yet it is ome of the chief and 
most acknowledged factors. Even the older 
historian Alison remarks that “the American 
War was the great change which blew into 
flame the embers of innovation,” and the lead- 
ing French historian Michelet exclaims: ‘The 
‘zeal for America is simply sublime.” The 
‘course of the war of independence was fol- 
lowed as if it were a French war. Lafayette 
and other young nobles went to the aid of the 
colonists, and, when Benjamin Franklin came 
as first American minister to the French court, 
the enthusiasm of all Paris was remarkable. 
‘The French court itself, though pleased enough 
to see England beaten, trembled to see this en- 
thusiasm for a people who had rebelled against 
their king and had set up the first free democ- 
racy of modern times. America showed the 
world how to do just what the Encyclopedists 
were demanding in the name of humanity. 


But let not the apologist turn round, as he 
usually does when he at length learns an im- 
portant historical fact, and claim that it was 
Christian America rather thay the Atheistic 
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philosophers that inspired the best ideas of the 
Revolution. It is equally undisputed in his- 
tory that the ideas at the root of the American 
revolt and the new Constitution were borrowed 
from the French philosophers and the Ration- 
alist English philosophers, like Locke, who had 
preceded them. The Deistic movement had, 
as we shall see, spread to America, and it was 
this “infidelity” which had brought with it the 
new social idealism. 


The climax of the American influence at 
Paris was reached in 1782, when Franklin and 
the English commisisoners signed there the 
treaty which recognized the independence of 
America. . Paris was delirious with joy. Frank- 
lin’s fur cap became the latest fashion in head- 
wear, and every social group in the metropolis 
found itself discussing liberty and democracy. 
England itself, the American is apt to forget, 
had at the time a far more liberal constitu- 
tion and far greater freedom than France. The 
British Parliament was, in spite of its very 
narrow electoral! basis, a reality; and there was 
no Bastille in. London, where the Tower had 
become, since’ the. beheading of Charles I, a 
mere place cf archeological interest. Some of 
the leading British statesmen—even the great 
Pitt in thoce days (before the Revolution)— 
were liberais an] Rationalists. And, since 
.there seemed to be no hope in France of set- 
ting up a free republic of the American type 
~-indeed there were not then many republicans 
—the aim of the French reformers was to win 
a Parliament, a real national Congress, of the 
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British type, which should then demand the 
abolition of the feudal injustices. 


An occasional Congress of this type was pro- 
vided in what was called the States General. 
This was a meeting, which the king was sup- 
posed to convoke and consult every few years, 
of representatives of the three “states” (ranks 
or classes) of the nation: the clergy, the nobles, 
and (as spokesmen for all the rest of the na- 
tion) the middle class. On the plea that the 
kingdom was in a very grave economie condl- 
tion the agitators now forced the king to an- 
nounce a States General in the year 1789, and 
all the zeal for social reform was concentrated 
on this. “The passion of the hour,” says Tal- 
leyrand, who was in the heat of it, “was the 
curtailment of the royal authority.” The seri- 
ous financial condition of the nation was 
acutely felt, but the States General was really 
to be the occasion for introducing some meas- 
ure of freedom and justice into the French 
constitution. 


In my large biography of Talleyrand I have 
minutely studied and described the phases of 
this political development, which, from 1789 to 
1791, is the real French Revolution. Here I 
have space only for one or two general obser- 
vations which are essential to my theme. 


The first is that of all three States or orders 
the clergy were the worst enemies of reform. 
Some of the common priests came to Paris as 
representatives of the people and were among 
the reformers, but as Talleyrand’s Memoirs show, 
their first concern was to destroy aristocracy 
in the Church itself and put an end to the scan- 
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dal of prelates receiving twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year and priests receiving less than 
two hundred. The higher clergy were almost 
to a man opposed to reform; and the excep- 
tion, Bishop Talleyrand, well illustrates the 
state of the Church. 7 


Talleyrand was a thoroughly worldly and im- 
moral man, yet easily secured a_ bishopric 
through influence; and it was considered a 
good joke in Paris when the king, signing his 
nomination, wrote that he was “properly as- 
sured as to the good life, the morals, the piety, 
the competence, and all the other virtuous and 
commendable qualitles of the Abbé de Peri- 
gord.” Talleyrand became a priest, just as 
Ignatius of Loyola became a priest, solely be- 
cause he was lame, and one could not very 
well limp with success in any other career. 
While Ignatius certainly had faith and acquired 
morals, however, Talleyrand really had neither. 
But, as a high proportion of the hundred and 
forty bishops of France were equally worldly 
and immoral, it caused only a momentary flut- 
ter of amusement when Talleyrand was conse- 
crated. The archbishops, Loménie de Brienne 
and Dillon, were notoriously corrupt, and, im- 
mense as their clerical revenues were, it was 
well known that the gay Dillon privately ac- 
cepted $30,000 a year from the queen for his 
courtly and amiable ways. The bishops were 
all nobles, nearly all careerists (to use H. G. 
Wells’ word), and mostly corrupt. It is the 
fashion to bespatter Talleyrand because he 
openly apostatized, but it fs the simple his- 
torical truth that that cynical adventurer, who 
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now drew his entire income of $20,000 a year 
from the existing ecclesiastical order, was the 
only prominent prelate to join in the demand 
for reform. He was a Rationalist. 


Less virtue would be expected from the lay 
nobles, yet in fact a large number of these were 
for reform. Count Mirabeau was, as I said, 
enthusiastic in the cause of the people, and a 
sufficient number of other nobles and of the 
common clergy were willing to join the Third 
Estate when it was seen that the First and 
Second Estates sought merely to please the 
court by blocking the way to reform. Cardinal 
de la Rochefoucauld, who presided over the 
meeting of the First and Second Estates 
(equivalent to the Senate), actually falsified 
the votes in his effort to prevent progress. But 
the hard-headed Commoners of the Third 
Estate, led in effect by a Rationalist priest 
Sieyés, who very soon threw off his cassock, 
smashed through all the devices of bishops and 
nobles as if they were spiders’ webs, and formed 
a National Assembly. 


This was the first great stroke of the French 
Revolution, and it was an act of magnificent 
courage and humanity. The representatives 
of the people had, as was the custom, brought 
“records of grievances” from the districts which 
sent them, and the condition of the mass of the 
people which these disclosed was ghastly. , As 
I said, the agricultural workers, then the over- 
whelming majority of the nation, had, on the 
average, only about a dollar a week for the 
support of a family. Food was dear, even salt 
was heavily taxed; and the local lord had all 
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kinds of exacting feudal rights against his 
tenants. Even the artisan, as the French econ- 
omist Brissot shows (Histoire du travail, p. 
216), had less than two and a half dollars a 
week, on the average. 


Catholic writers are apt to say that the con- 
dition of the workers became worse after the 
Reformation, and with their usual slovenliness, 
they attribute this to the Reformation. The 
answer is that the very worst case of this de- 
generation of the workers was in Catholic 
France. As Brissot shows, from the fifteenth 
century to the eve of the Reformation the wage 
of the French worker was reduced by nearly 
half, and the price of food considerably rose, 
and the ancient rights of the workers were 
curtailed. I have briefly examined the eco- 
nomic causes of this—they have nothing what- 
ever to do with religion—in my little work 
The Church and the People, and am concerned 
here only with the result. 


Carlyle, in summarizing the grievances, gives 
us a shocking picture of national misery, yet 
Brissot, giving the cold statistics, justifies 
every line of it. You must imagine a people 
whose average expectation of life was, as we 
know from medical sources, only about thirty 
years; a people of whom the vast majority, the 
peasants, earned only about a dime a day, and 
the skilled artisans only about forty cents a 
day. Yet nearly the whole of the hundred and 
forty prelates of France heatedly opposed every 
attempt to get a real discussion of reform. I 
have read the papers and documents of the 
time as well as the Memoirs of Talleyrand, 
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and, until grave trouble altered the situation 
only one obscure bishop went with Tee 
to support the reformers. 


But vast crowds of angry Parisians and ay 
diers refusing to fire on them brought the King 
to his knees. France was granted a National 
Assembly, and it set to work to form a new 
constitution. The Bastille, the symbol of feudal 
tyranny, was stormed and burned. The people 
of Paris were intoxicated by the first breath of 
liberty, and maddened by the clerical and noble 
and royal opposition. Blood began to flow. 


It seems to me clear that the reformers 

would have been defeated if they had not been 
‘ supported by the bloody pikes of Paris, and I 
hold that where there is no constitutional 
means of obtaining its rights a people may use 
force to the point of bloodshed. In any case, 
such bloodshed as therc was at this stage can- 
not for a moment be imputed to the philoso- 
phers and the reformers who now sought to 
carry out their ideas. Religion was not yet a 
live issue. “Crush the infamous thing,” Vol- 
taire had said, meaning the tyranny of the 
Church. The only “infamous thing” in the 
mind of the mobs who stormed the Bastille 
and Versailles, was tyranny. Voltaire’s anti- 
Christian gospel had not reached them. The 
men whom ii had reached, the Talleyrands and 
Sfeyés and Condorcets, looked entirely to peace- 
ful constitutional means. 

Indeed, by far the worst outrages in this 
early stage of the Revolution occurred in the 
fural districts, where castles and mansions 
were sacked, and the noble inmates often butch- 
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ered. Beyond any question all this was done 
by mobs of Catholic peasants who, if they had 
ever heaid of Voltaire, would have demanded 
that he be burned at the stake. In Talleyrand’s 
own diocese in the south, where there were no 
Voltaireans except a few quiet educated men in 
the towns, sixty monasteries and convents were 
burned down by the Catholic peasants when 
the news of the destruction of the Bastille 
reached them. No one had in their case re- 
moved “the restraining influence of religion.” 
A thousand years of religion had left them 
without restraint of their passions, and they 
burned convents and raped nuns solely on ac- 
count of their un-Christian corruption and their 
exploitation of the people. 


Thus if we were to study patiently each suc- 
eeeding phase of the great Revolution we 
should see quite clearly the two entirely dis- 
tinct developments which I am emphasizing: 
the real and magnificent work of reform on 
the one hand, and on the other, the fiery popu- 
lar movements which are evoked by the efforts 
of the clergy and the conservative to prevent 
reform. 


So fine at first, after the defeat of the initial 
opposition, was the spirit created by the re- 
formers in the National Assembly that at one 
moment it looked as if the entire nation would 
voluntarily accept the sacrifices which the new 
ideal of justice imposed. On August 4th, 1789, 
when clergy, nobles and commons were united, 
with royal approval, in the National Assembly, 
and the archbishops hdd accepted office under 
the new order, the Viscount de Noailles mounted 
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the tribune and proposed that the nobles should 
abandon all their privileges. That, he said, 
was fitting in “this age of light, when sound 
philosophy has regained its sway.” Note well 
the inspiration: not the Gospel, but the Stoic 
Philosophy revived by the Rationalists. The 
great Duke d’Aiguillon, and several other nobles 
and bishops, supported him. A fever of idealism 
spread through the Assembly. Nobles rose and 
abdicated their privileges, prelates abdicated 
their benefices, and common priests rose to say 
that they would no longer levy tithes on the 
people. It was a veritable orgy of tears and 
superb emotions, and it ended at two in the 
morning with a direction to the archbishops 
to have the solemn ecclesiastical Te Deum 
sung in the churches. 

This unique scene, which I have described 
in my Talleyrand, seems to be unknown to the 
frivolous writers and orators who talk glibly 
about irreligion and the French Revolution. 
But this was the real work, the real aim, of the 
Rationalist reformers. All through the month 
of August the note was sustained. On August 
11th the Archbishop of Paris and Cav-dinal de 
la Rochefoucauld solemnly announced in the 
Assembly that the Church voluntarily re- 
nounced tithes and entrusted itself to the 
generosity of the people. 


Sut we must cut a very longstory very short. 
The enthusiasm, in so far as it was general, 
was feverish and fictitious. In the background 
was the vast and menacing army of the pikes 
of Paris. When it came to the actual surrender 
of their privileges the nobles and bishops and 
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king haggled and hesitated, and the temper of 
the people rose. The reformers divided into ex- 
tremists or Jacobins (as their club met in the 
old Jacobin convent) and moderates, the real 
men of the Revolution like Sieyés and Talley- 


rand and Mirabeau. The vast wealth of the 
Church was coveted to fill the national deficit. 
The foreign status of the clergy, as subjects of 
the bishop of Rome, had to be altered to a na- 
tional status. An oath to maintain the con- 
stitution was exacted of all classes. The nobles 
and higher clergy fled abroad; the king became 
a prisoner in the hands of the people; the 
thirst of the people for luberty and equality be- 
came more intense. 


And just at this critical date the reformers 
made their historic, if high-minded, blunder. 
September 30th, 1791, is the dividing date of 
the long series of developments which we call 
the French Revolution. Carlyle would have 
done well to make it the division of his history. 
Before the date there had, as I said, been popu- 
lar outbursts and massacres, inevitable accom- 
paniments of revolution in an ignorant nation, 
overwhelmingly perpetrated by crowds who had 
not at all lost their religion; for they could 
not read and were generally far away from the 

_ centers of culture. The sober statesmen of 
the Revolution contrived to restrain them as 
their religion, had, in the first flush of tri- 
umpn, failed to restrain them. Then Mirabeau 
died, and his colleagues made their historic 
mistake. They completed and launched the 
new constitution, and, in an excess of delicacy, 
they swore that not one of the members of the 
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Constituent Assembly should hold office under 
the new constitution for two years. 


The effect of this piece of idealism was dis- 
astrous. Just as the days of most exacting 
statesmanship drew near, the sober statesmen 
of France withdrew and left power to extrem- 
ists and incompetents. It was supposed that 
the constitution itself would guide their action; 
and, indeed, we must say for these ideals that 
no one could then have foreseen the heavy 
strain that would presently be laid upon the 
patriotic passions of the people. 


The Revolution still ran for nearly another 
year with no more than the popular unauthor- 
ized outrages which were inevitable at such a 
time. “Horrible, in Lands that had known 
equal justice,” says Carlyle, very wisely. ‘Not 
so unnatural in Lands that had never known 
it.’ From 1789 to 1792 there is notHing that 
we need explain beyond saying that Christi- 
anity had left people grossly ignorant and un- 
restrained. Those are the real years of the 
French Revolution. Its work was over in Sep- 
tember, 1791. The national life and constitu- 
ition were purged of injustice. The king was to 
remain—very few as yet wanted a republic— 
and the Church was to continue its religious 
functions undisturbed. A great scheme of popu- 
Jar education was drafted by Talleyrand, and 
the work was begun. The Rights of Man were 
formulated for all time in demands which we 
now regard as extremely moderate. It was the 
most beneficent revolution yet known in his- 
tory; and Rationalism was overwhelmingly 
responsible for it. 
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with nobles at home and abroad, tried to escape. 
A ring of steel was being drawn round France. 
So .. . off went the heads of the king and 
queen, and of thousands of.even more innocent 
victims. Horrible, not unnatural, as Carlyle 
says. All that requires explanation is the char- 
acter of the people. 

It is simple. The Church had left them like 
that since Roman civilization perished. 


In July, 1794, Robespierre was executed, and 
the terror ended. “Courage, I see land,” says 
Carlyle. He regards the first effective appear- 
ance of Napoleon, “the whiff of grapeshot,” in 
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October, 1795, as the end of the Revolution. If, 
however, we do not choose to end it in Septem- 
ber, 1791, it runs on, bloodlessly and benefi- 
cently, for four turther years. The Terror was 
an episode, not the Revolution. Any scholar 
ought to blush to the roots of his hair who 
joins the cheap rhetoricians in their cry that 
this was the great French Revolution. 
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CHAPTER IV 
g 
THE GODDESS OF REASON 


And not less impudent or ignorant, or both, 
is the attempt to decry the French Revolution 
by talking of insane orgies during which prosti- 
tutes were enthroned on altars as goddesses of 
reason; and particularly gross is the common 
insinuation that the Government in thus dis- 
placing Catholicism by a Cult of Reason led to 
the sanguinary excesses which form the chief 
indictment of the revolutionaries. 


Let me tell you at once what I am going to 
show; and not a line of my statement is not 
sober and acknowledged history today. The 
worst of the Terror in France was over when 
the Cult of Reason began. The September 
Massacres were then fourteen months old. 
When they took place Paris was Catholic, and 
Catholic processions marched undisturbed 
through the streets. Further, the Government 
never sanctioned any Cult of Reason, and the 
heads of the Government, Danton and Robes- 
pierre, strongly opposed it. It did not even 
begin in Paris, but in rural districts to which 
Voltaire had never penetrated. The only re- 
ligion established by law was Unitarianism of 
the most respectable type. And, as to the 
“prostitute goddess of reason,” there never was 
a goddess of reason in Paris: the lady who in 
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Paris personified Liberty at the famous Feast 
of Liberty and Reason is unknown, and no 
one of any authority ever suggested that she 
was a prostitute; and in the provinces the 
young ladies who personified Liberty or Reason 
were invariably virtuous and refined girls, 
taking part in entirely serious and artistic cere- 
monies. 


That will give you at once the measure of 
the value of Catholic and Fundamentalist 
blathering about the French Revolution. Scarce- 
ly any point in the whole Christian apologetic 
is characterized by grosser ignorance. Even 
Carlyle’s work, now nearly a century old, is 
enough to rebuke such ignorance. He reaches 
almost the end of his three-volume history 
before he comes to the Feast of Reason at 
Paris. It was on November 10th, 1793: more 
than four years after the beginning of the 
Revolution, more than two years afler what I 
propose to regard as its close, more than a 
year after the massacres. Even Carlyle shows 
that the movement began in the provinces, and 
that the government would not send representa- 
tives to the feast in Notre Dame. He is wrong 
when he positively names a certain actress as 
the chief performer—since she is only one of 
four ladies named to us—but even he gives no 
countenance to the fable that she was a prosti- 
tute. 

But a great deal of research has since been 
made into this period of the Revolution, and 
the facts are now—with the exception of the 
identity of the “goddess’—quite clear. The | 
highest authority on the French Revolution ig 
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Professor A. Aulard. He is not only a dis- 
tinguished French historian, but he has since 
1881 confined himself to the Revolution and 
has been for decades its official historian. In 
two special works, Le culte de la raison et le 
culte de VEtre Supréme (1892) and Le Chris- 
tianisme et la révolution francaise (1925) he 
has condensed his immense research into the 
question of religion and the Revolution. The 
latter, a small and inexpensive book, ought to 
be read by everybody. 


Aulard, whom (with warm acknowledgment 
of his aid) I will generally follow in this chap- 
ter, describes the position of the Church in the 
earlier phases of the Revolution as I have done. 
He recalls the fact, which will amusingly sur- 
prise many preachers who refer to Rationalism 
and the Revolution, that Voltaire and Rousseau 
and the great majority of the “philosophers” 
did not in the least want to see the Church 
destroyed. Voltaire believed that the mass of 
the people needed its ministrations (being so 
densely ignorant as they then were). His 
slogan ‘Crush the infamous thing” refers solely 
to the despotism and intolerance of the hier- 
archy. Rousseau, on the other hand, wanted 
the Christian Church purified and brought 
nearer to Christ, but not destroyed. Condorcet 
was almost alone in thinking that it might be 
possible to insure a separation of Church and 
State. In short, as Aulard says, “no one 
dreamed in 1789 of de-Christianizing France.” 


I have already explained that early in the 
Revolution the higher clergy professed to 
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accept it and voluntarily to sacrifice their 
privileges. But they were politically as well as 
clerically conservative, and very soon they 
were flying to the frontiers with the other 
nobles. Very naturally, says the Catholic, when 
these Rationalist statesmen of the Revolution 
proposed to confiscate the entire property of 
the Church—one of them estimated it at 
$800,000,000—to save tho nation from bank- 
ruptcy, detached the clergy from Rome and 
formed them into a national Church, and sup- 
pressed the monasteries. 


These apologists do not say—probably do not 
know—that the archbishops had, as I explained, 
voluntarily offered their property on condition 
that the nation supported them; and that what 
the nation (or Government) did was, says 
Aulard, “an immense benefit to the lower 
clergy.” Parish priests who had, in spite of the 
Church’s enormous wealth, been getting only 
$150 a year now regularly received $250 to $800, 
according to their positions: in Paris $1200. 
And we shall see that when the violent anti- 
clerical phase opened the Government resolute- 
ly refused for months to stop the pay of the 
priests. As to the monks, the secular clergy 
did not care a cent, as they would not care 
today, about the disappearance of the fat hypo- 
crites of the convent, 

The first quarrel of Church and State was 
partly political and partly dictated from Rome. 
The Pope denounced, not only the Civil Consti- 
tution of the clergy, which merely bound the 
priests to the State as clergymen are bound to 
it in England today, but made the atrocious 
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political blunder of denouncing the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man: a simple and to us 
quite obvious claim of rights which was already 
embodied in the American Constitution. When 
the Government went on, with perfect justice, 
to demand that the priests who remained in 
France—as, of course, the overwhelming ma- 
jority did—should take an oath of loyalty to 
the Constitution, the Pope again denounced the 
measure. A minority felt bound to obey the 
Pope, and even they were fully protected by 
the State. We find some of these speaking 
freely in the National Convention as late as 
the spring of 1792. 


Here again therefore the current view of the 
Revolution is a mere travesty of the facts. The 
fast-living bishops fled overseas, to help to 
stir the world against the Revolution and so 
recover their privileges and wealth, but the 
great mass of the pricsts, who did the reli- 
gious work of the Church, were enabled to dis- 
charge their offices with more dignity than 
ever. In November, 1792 (two months after 
the massacres), and in January and June, 1793, 
the Government formally refused to stop the 
payment of priests. On the motion of the 
Atheist Danton it decreed that it “had no 
intention of depriving citizens of the ministers 
of religion which the Civil Constitution of the 
clergy gave them.” On March 23rd, 1793, it 
expressly excused the clergy from military 
service, though every arm was now wanted. 
On May 30th, 17983—Aulard gives all the ref- 
erences—the solemn Corpus Christi procession 
of the Church passed through the streets of 
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Paris without the least molestation. Note care- 
fully that these dates are quite late in the 
Reign of Terror. The notion that the massacres 
occurred because a Rationalist Government de- 
‘prived the people of their Church is ludicrously 
far from the facts. 


The suddenness and spontaneity with which 
France at last cast off its religion really puzzle 
serious historians. Aulard himself confesses 
that the facts at length compelled him ‘to 
change his mind and to assume that Christian 
belief had never had any depth in France. 
That it had never had a “restraining influence” 
we have already seen, but, with all respect to 
that fine scholar, I cannot agree with Aulard’s 
conclusion that France was not really Catholic. 
It depends, of course, on the precise meaning 
one gives to the phrase. The very rapid spread 
of Albigensianism (which was not even Chris- 
tian) and of Protestantism in France in earlier 
ages seems to confirm Professor Aulard, but 
perhaps it is better to say that the French 
really believed, yet never reflected on their 
belief. Something occurred in 1793 which led 
them to reflect, and it is an historical fact that 
the great bulk of them, priests and people, de- 
clared that they believed no longer. It was 
all the work of a few months! 


The explanation is in great part the same as 
ve saw for the massacres. The priests—those 
~~ho remained loyal to Rome—were, like the 
ristocrats, “traitors.” The Pope’s stupid con- 
demnation of the Rights of Man was almost 
enough to alienate France. The fact that near- 
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ly every one of the old bishops was in league 
with the deadly enemies of the Revolution 
abroad, and that the non-swearing priests at 
home looked to these prelates for orders, easi- 
ly confirmed the idea of treachery. It became 
a certainty when priests insvired a civil war ino 
western France, and the armies of foreign pow- 
ers were advancing from all sides to destroy 
the Republic and thrust the burden of the old 
aristocracy once more upon the people of 
France. A bitter anti-Papal and anti-clerical 
feeling spread over the country, and anti-re- 
ligious orators found well-disposed audiences. 


But let us pay close attention here to the 
historical facts. A century of research has 
shown that the first congregation to replace 
Catholicism by a Cult of Liberty (not Reason, 
ag yet) was a quite rural population, far from 
Paris, fin November 1st, 1793. Some partly edu- 
cated man tells the villagers about the old 
Roman democrat, Brutus. Very good, they say 
at once, St. Brutus is henceforward the patron 
of our church instead of St. Blaise. The reli- 
gion of liberty shall replace the Church mum- 
mery. And they send representatives to the 
National Convention at Paris to boast of what 
they have done. 


Need I emphasize the Jessons? First, as to 
the date, the worst of the Terror was then 
over. Secondly, the place is not only far from 
Government influence, but far from the influ- 
ence of Voltaire and Diderot. Thirdly, the 
motive is purely patriotic. 


And it was the patriotism of the idea, coupled 
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with disgust of the Pope and the Roman 
Church, which bore it over France as a fire 
sweeps over a parched prairie. A few days 
later more men appeared—again from a remote 
village—at the bar of the Convention to ridi- 
cule the old faith and say that they now had a 
statue of liberty on the altar of their ehapel. 
Congregations in Paris followed. Priests and 
Protestant ministers came to the Convention 
to say that they would preach lies no longer. 
Day after day it grew. One group of men came 
to Paris in the priestly robes. Such excesses 
were inevitable. 


Paris actually followed, instead of leading, 
the provinces, although all the Atheist orators 
were there. They had not dreamed such a thing 
possible. But they rapidly awoke, and the 
Mayor of Paris announced that on November 
10th a “Feast of Liberty and Reason”—the 
Rationalists of Paris naturally introduced Rea- 
son—would be held in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame. It was held, and outraged preachers 
still tell with horror of the desecration, the 
gross taste, the prostitute-goddess, the howling 
mob, and 80 on. 


This popular version,is a travesty of a traves- 
ty of the performance written by a bitter enemy 
of the Revolution. Aulard has patiently col- 
lected the authentic facts from contemporary 
documents, and the ceremony was conducted, 
as he says, “with art and good taste.” The 
man who thinks it an outrage that a symbolical 
tribute to Reason and Liberty should be paid 
in a place built to receive the bones of spuri- 
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ous martyrs and all the paraphernalia of the 
medieval Church need not be considered. The 
people of Paris had spontaneously abandoned 
the old creed, and in a perfectly decorous cere- 
mony—the unseemly proceedings sometimes 
quoted were at festivals in minor churches— 
showed that they now put the sanity of Reason 
and the joy of Liberty above their old legends. 


The statues and altars of the old faith were 
draped. The altars were not used for the new 
cult, but a special structure, surmounted by 
a model of a Greek temple, was raised. This 
was dedicated “To Philosophy’—a shocking 
outrage, of course—and husts of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Franklin, and (probably) Montesquieu 
decorated it. On a small Greek altar was a 
burning torch which represented “Reason.” 


An unknown lady, amply draped in the col- 
ors of the Revolution, “represented Liberty.” 
She was in no sense a goddess, but in the 
hymn, a lyric by a poet of the Revolution, 
liberty was hailed as a “goddess,” and legend 
has transferred this to the unknown lady. Four 
different ladies, one a weli knowa married lady, 
are given as the heroine by four contempora- 
ries, so that we do not know who she was; but 
as all the singers and processionists were from 
the Opera, and three of the names are those of 
prime donne of the Opera, it is probable that 
she was one of these. She had merely to walk 
gracefully and with dignity. and the whole of 
the proceedings passed with perfect decorum, 


Smaller churches in Paris then had their 
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_ festivals, and at some of these the crowd was 
boisterous. There were no protests anywhere 
in France. The old religion seemed to be dis- 
missed almost suddenly by the majority of the 
people and priests. Churches were turned into 
Temples of Reason. The new religion was the 
cult of Reason and Liberty: a vast improve- 
ment on the old. In the provincial towns, which 
one would imagine to be less Voltairean than 
Paris, the celebrations were conducted with 
religious gravity. The ladies who personified 
or represented Liberly were never actresses, 
but were, says Aulard, “nearly everywhere, 
and the most hostile witnesses do not deny it, 
beautiful and virtuous, young girls, the cream 
of the middle class.” 


That this was a spontaneous popular move- 
ment, only adopted and fostered by the civic 
(not national) authorities at Paris when its 
popularity was realized, is put beyond question 
by the complete research of Professor Aulard. 
I cannot follow him quite so easily when he 
says that it was a Deistic (Unitarian), not an 
Atheistic, movement, but so learned an ex- 
pert cannot be far astray. It is clear, further, 
that Paris did not inaugurate it. Even if, on 
November 24th, 1793, tha Paris Commune or- 
dered the closing of all the churches, we now 
know that the civic authorities had done this 
at Strassburg on the previous day. 

And it is clearest of all that the Government, 
the Rationalists at the head of the National 
Convention, not only did not “take their reli- 
gion” from the people and give them this Cult 
of Reason, but they detested and opposed the 
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movement. Robespierre, a Deistic follower of 
Rousseau, was then at the height of his power. 
He consistently resisted the popular demands 
to cease paying the priests and to close the 
churches. “Those who “want to prevent the 
celebration of mass,” he said, “are worse 
fanatics than those who celebrate it.” The 
Cult of Reason he cordially detested, and his 
argument against it will surprise some of the 
Preachers who talk so glibly about it. In order 
to turn people cgainst it Robespierre claimed 
that it was Atheistic, and “Atheism is aristo- 
cratic,” he said. A strange comment on the 
claim of some people that Atheism and extreme 
democracy go together! These Atheistic au- 
thors of the Cult of Reason were, Robespierre 
shrieked to the Assembly, “traitors” and “sold 
to the foreigner.” 

Danton, the second greatest man in the As- 
sembly, was an Atheist, but he supported 
Robespierre. “I demand,” he said, when anti- 
religious delegates appeared daily at the bar, 
“that we make an end of these anti-religious 
masquerades in the Convention.” Professor 
Aulard does not take into consideration, as per- 
haps he ought, that Atheisrn was chiefly rife 
amongst the Hebertist opponents of the Gov- 
ernment, and this seems clearly to have influ- 
enced the attitude of Robespierre. However 
that may be, the historical fact is that the 
leading Rationalist revolutionaries never even 
approved of the Cult of Reason. It was a 
popular movement from beginning to end. 

The Catholic Church in France was in ruins 
by 1794. The people had, for the most part, 
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deserted {t. The Government still held to its 
principle of liberty and equality of cults, and 
refused to interfere, until Robespierre, on May 
7th, 1794, got the “Cult of the Supreme Being” 
established as the religion of the Republic. This 
was simply Unitarianism of the most intel- 
lectual type, and it would be humorous to speak 
of it as a blasphemy or a removal of religious 
restraints. But two months later Robespierre 
perished on the scaffold. The Revolution, as 
Carlyle conceives it, was over. In any case it 
entered upon a tranquil phase, with real liberty 
and some approach to equality and fraternity. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


CHAPTER V 
THE WHITE TERROR 


Let me, before I tell the last phase, set forth 
in a series of propositions the historical truths 
which, while they show the puerility of the 
common conception of the Revolution, are now 
entirely established, and are sufficiently proved 
in the preceding chapters. Indeed, these are 
so far from being new discoveries that they are 
found, almost to the letter, in the history of 
the Revolution which Carlyle wrote nearly a 
century ago. The lies which are still shrieked 
from pulpits about religion and the French 
Revolution are particularly disreputable. The 
main truths are: 


1. All historians, of all schools, are agreed 
that the great French Rationalists of the eight- 
eenth century had the largest share in causing 
the revolution. / 


2, Although social injustice in France was 
appalling, and the vast majority of the twenty- 
five million people lived in misery, privation, 
and disease, social idealism and the demand 
for reform were unknown until Deists like 
Rousseau and Agnostics like Diderot began to 
disseminate it. 


3. The French Revolution as a political pro- 
cess was a fine and beneficent change to a 
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juster order, and the tardiness of its occurrence 
merely reflects on the supineness and moral 
sterility of the religion which had controlled 
France for a thousand years. 


4. The influence of the great Rationalist 
writers, especially Rousseau, Diderot, and Con- 
dorcet, is plainly seen in every one of the 
beneficent features of the Revolution: popular 
representation, education, the destruction of 
privilege, etc. i - 


5. The Church, with hardly an exception, 
joined the conservatives in the defense of 
wealth and privilege, and its higher repre- 
sentatives fled overseas to stir the world 
against the new commonwealth. 


6. The Pope condemned the elementary Dec- 
laraiion of the Rights of Man, which no Catholic 
in America would question today, and the prin- 
ciples of which were already the bases of the 
American Constitution. 


7. The outrages in the early part of the 
Revolution were due to popular outbursts, gen- 
erally amongst the peasants and lower workers 
who knew nothing about Voltaireanism. 


8. The overwhelming majority of the priests 
continued to function in the land and were 
far better paid by the Rationalist Government, 
which supported them to the end, than they 
had been under their archbishops and the Pope. 


9. The Revolution, {in so far as it was due 
to the great Rationalists, ended in September, 
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1791, when its authors, in mistaken idealism, 
withdrew and permitted less able men to get 
control, just when the severest trial of the 
temper of the people was approaching. 


10. The outrages (September Massacres, 
etc.) which the preacher takes to be the essence 
of the Revolution did not begin until a year 
after the Revolution had really completed its 
work, and were due to a patriotic panic and a 
low degree of character for which the Church 
is deeply responsible. 


11. The Rationalist rulers of France, or the 
revolutionary leaders, never interfered with the 
religion of the people until 1794, when a purely 
popular and spontaneous movement had substi- 
tuted the Cult of Reason for Catholicism, and 
what was then instituted as the State religion 
was an anticipation of high-class Boston Uni- 
tarianism. 


12. The Feasts of Reason and Liberty origi- 
nated with the people, were opposed by the 
Government, were quite decorous and admira- 
ble proceedings, and in any case began after 
the Terror was over. 


To many a reader, who will at least Know 
his Carlyle—though Carlyle’s splendid pyrotech- 
nic style often obscures them—these truths 
will not be novelties. But let him read them 
to a Catholic or Fundamentalist neighbor, or 
even many a Methodist or Episcopalian, and 
study the effect! They are historical truths in 
the same accepted sense as any others. The 
Christian travesty of them is unspeakbly gross. 


x 
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It remains only to tell how the Church helped 
to strangle the Revolution and cheat humanity 
of ‘its newly formulated rights. The period 
which followed the death of Robespierre in 
1794 was one of domestic tranquillity and im- 
provement. The firm hand of Napoleon Bona- 
parte was laid upon disorder. The Republic 
became a Directorate, nominally ruled by three 
Directors (Rationalists), and quite respectable. 
Whatever effect there was of the general de- 
struction of Catholicism was admirable. The 
Cult of Reason had come at the end of the 
Terror, and a much better period of a few 
years followed. But France was tired, and 
Napoleon worked until he became First Con- 
sul, then, in 1804, Emperor. 


As I have said, no one can indicate precisely 
a year in which the Revolution ended. I say 
that as a political act, a remoulding of the life 
and constitution of France, it ended in 1791; 
and it was wholly good. The succeeding years 
are the history of the Republic set up by the 
Revolution, not of the Revolution. For the 
French Catholics and monarchists, however, 
the Revolution lasted until the fall of Napoleon 
in 1815, and we will dismiss the Empire briefly. 


It would be interesting, if it were possible, to 
inquire what Napoleon’s religion was. Snob- 
bishness inclines the Catholic to claim him, 
yet his treatment of the Pope makes people 
hesitate. In point of fact, no historian has ever 
got at his real religious beliefs, Modern his- 
tory has vindicated his character to a very 
great extent as_a monarch. He was not merely 
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a colossal egoist, devoured by ambition. He 
attempted to do vast good to Europe. Privately 
he was so immoral that the Norwegian his- 
torian Kielland shows good ground for charg- 
ing him with incest with his beautiful sisters; 
though Professor Oscar Browning and my pub- 
lishers, in true British righteousness, compelled 
me to omit this passage from my translation of 
Kielland (Napoleon's Men and Methods, 1907). 
On the whole it seems that Napoleon in his 
great days had no religion at all, though in 
later meditative years of his captivity he at 
least professed Deism. 


But we need not linger over the Directorate, 
Consulate, and Empire. Napoleon began the 
work of undoing the Revolution. He hated 
idealists. The benevolent autocrat was his 
ideal. And in his partial undoing of the Rights 
of Man he had the cordial co-operation of the 
Church. This was, however, an anomalous 
phase. The real test of the Church began when 
Napoleon fell. 


Is anybody ignorant of what happened then? 
Notice how very silent these preachers and 
religious professors are about the Holy Alli- 
ance, as it called itself, the White Terror, as 
it should be called, which was set up by the 
Christian monarchs all over Europe when 
Napoleon fell. They had no Rationalism to 
undo. Napoleon had restored religion;: though, 
as most of his best generals and the far greater 
part of all the ablest men in France were now 
Rationalists, he had to grant religious liberty. 
The White Terror, of course, abolished that 
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tolerance. In every country in Europe there 
began a new system of brutal clerical intoler- 
ance and, in what is called the light of the 
nineteenth century, tens of thousands were 
jailed, thousands were killed or driven insane, 
for being Rationalists. So it was even in Eng- 
land and France, but most particularly in Spain 
and Papal Italy. 


But the heaviest indictment was that Popes 
and bishops and priests everywhere joined the 
restored monarchs in trampling into the mud 
every just right that the Revolution had won 
for the race. The Popes, as kings of the Papal 
States, were almost the worst of all, except 
that their devoted and beloved children, the 
kings of Spain—selfish and tyrannical brutes, 
with fawning priests, from the days of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella to the day when Spain will 
depose its royal rulers—outdid them in bru- 
tality. 


But in France, England, Germany and every- 
where else the White Terror tore up the char- 
ter of the rights of man and tried, with bloody 
force, to thrust Europe down again to the 
ethical level of the Middle Ages. In this vile 
conspiracy against the race the bishops of Eng- 
land -lessed and assisted the efforts of the 
ruling caste just as the Catholic bishops did 
in France, Spain, and Austria, the Protestant 
bishops in Germany, and the Russian bishops 
in Russia. From its r-omentary dream of lib- 
erty and fraternity the martyred race was 
roused by priests and policemen to the dreary 
old rcutine of life in an age of faith. How the 
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spirit of the Revolution still lived in a few 
brave men and women, and how modern civili- 
zation won its triumph, is told in The Churches 


and Modern Progress, Little Blue Book No. 
2150. 
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